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WE have often been forcibly struck by the calmness 
and serenity which characterize a country Sabbath. In 
the summer, when the flowers are in their prime, and 
the birds in tune, it has seemed to us that some gentle 
spirit was abroad. It is not in the hum of the crowded 
city, that we must look for the sweetest influences of na- 
ture, as they exert themselves on this hallowed day. — 
The bustle of a capital cannot be completely removed 
on the ‘ first day of the week.’ Even the ‘church-going 
bells’ have a secular twang, and the tones do not come 
so sweetly to the ear, as when from a distance they re- 
verberate over hill and valley. 

Do you not love to hear the music of a country choir? 
There is something so simple and touching —though the 
strains are not so elevated as those of the soul-stirring 
organ’? For our own part, there is a minstrelsy in the 
works of nature, that affects us more than the loftiest 
tones of the thrilling symphony. In the spring, that 
season of joy, — when the herbage starts up, and the 
buds come forth, and the fresh soil, as it is turned up by 
the plough, is redolent of health, — is there not a melody 
that comes with a soothing influence upon the soul ? — 
The lowing of cattle, the warbling of birds, the very 
strains of Chanticleer, are music to our ears. The or- 
chestra of frogs pipe the same old tune they have chaunt- 
ed for years; — and talking of frogs, Dear Reader, did 
you ever listen to the chorus of some uproarious youths 
in the precincts of a college edifice? There’s the music 
for you! We love tosee a choir have some soul about 
them, and not drawl out their notes as if they were play- 
ing second to a handsaw. 

The music of our village choir is very edifying. The 
Three Deacons are the most active of the melodists. — 
Deacon Truman, whose vocal powers we have already 
hinted at, sits in the front ranks, and takes the lead on 
the bass. His mouth in the act of singing resembles a 
round O. He is excellent in such tunes as Dundee, Old 
Hundred, Bangor, and the like. Deacon Darby does og 
groaning on the bass-viol; and Deacon Wilding per- 
forms the tenor solos. Capt. Abram Glover plays the| 
first violin — there is but one —and being ashort, stubbed | 
man, he is apt to flat a little on the low notes. When) 
the parson has read the hymn, Deacon Wilding gives) 
the key note on his pitch-pipe, Capt. Abram takes his| 
cue accordingly, and the squeaking of the Captain’s) 
fiddle is the signal for the congregation to rise, and listen | 
with due attentiun to the admirable concerts. We have} 
passed by the most melodious of our songsters — the) 
treble voices — who will trill youlike any robin. But| 
we are longing to introduce you to a more interesting 
theme. 





VILLAGE BELLES. 

Did you ever hear us speak of Rutha Truman? The 
first time we saw her — we shall never forget it — was 
in the village church, in the pew of her father, the wor-| 
thy Deacon Truman, with whom the reader is already 
acquainted. Forgive us, if our eyes chanced to wander | 
occasionally from the parson to the Deacon’s daughter. | 
Rutha is the Deacon’s youngest child — the child of his| 
old age. She may have seen sixteen summers — the| 
very age of romance; and we venture to say, is as 
lovely a creature as ever wandered by the bank of classic , 
stream, or in the poet’s tangled dell. There is more of 
the rose than the lily in her cheek; and the racy air of| 
the hills has embrowned her features with the hues of, 





health. Her eye beams with a good-natured smile, and 
we felt acquainted at the first glance. Without being 
an oracle, we could give you her peculiarities in a twink- 
ling. She is one of those frank girls you sometimes 
meet with, whose joyous laugh sends a thrill to your 
very heart. Naturally shrewd, she passes for a wit 
among the simpler damsels of the village; and woe be- 
tide the unlucky swain who is presumptuous enough to 
encounter a sally of words with Rutha Truman. Yet, 
she is, by no means, ill-natured. She may sometimes 
have uttered a playful sarcasm — but only where the hit 
would be kindly taken; and not the slightest anger ever 
ruffled the smooth surface of her bosom. Whenever 
we come in contact with a young girl, like Rutha Tru- 
man, guileless and unsuspecting — we cannot help ex- 
claiming, ‘Ah, fair one !—thine will be a thorny path 
through the world’s mazes!’ 

The three Misses Orland are not the least important 
personages in the annals of Summerville. Their father 
is the nabob of the village, and owns a thriving cotton 
factory — while the daughters lead the ton in all matters 
of fashion and etiquette. Miss Henrietta Orland, the 
oldest of the trio, is rather accomplished, and was once 
accounted beautiful; but her glories are fast waning into 
the ‘sear and yellow leaf.’ Despite the mystery which 
hangs about woman’s age, we will whisper to you, ‘ sub 
rosa,’ Dear Reader, that Miss Henrietta is past the green 
fields of thirty, and is just on the verge of that desert in 
a lady’s career — plain forty. She is, therefore, hardly 
a marketable commodity. Caroline Orland is one of the 
most fascinating girls we have ever met, and that is 
inearly all the recommendation we can give her. In our 
humble opinion, she is, in every sense, a spoiled child. — 
About two years since, she made a visit to a boarding- 
school acquaintance, under whose chaperonage she be- 
came intimate with several college students. Her head 
is now as replete with romantic sentiment, as one can 
well conceive. She has been engaged to three of these 
gallant Lotharios, in succession ; and that is all the affair 
is ever likely to come to. For our own part, we like to 
hear Caroline talk, and play, and sing — but farther, 
your deponent would beg excuse. Harriet Orland is the 
youngest of the family, and of course, the pet child. — 
She is pretty, lively, unaffected ; and, if she is not sacri- 
ficed on the altar of romance, will become a very inter- 
esting girl. Had she any one, but her sister Caroline, 
for a Mentor, she would stand some chance of not be- 
coming, what she is likely to be — a Coquette. 





AN ADVENTURE. 
It was on a beautiful afternoon in May — somehow or 
other, one’s romantic scenes are always in May — that 
we dissolved our communion with Blackstone and Kent, 


||and sallied forth to taste the invigorating breeze. Now, 


we could indite a page on the balminess of the air, and 
the zephyrs, and the peculiar state of our own thoughts, 
and all that sort of thing, to the great edification of our 
fair readers, doubtless — but are not these chronicled in 
Thomson’s Seasons, and the like? Without boring you 
with sentiment, therefore, we can tell you that a fairer 
sun never shone on Summerville. On such days, one is 
apt to proceed, by a sort of intellectual affinity, to the 
most charming walks in the woods. We have always 
been lucky inthis. Place us in any village, we care not 
bag: and we will, ifthe sun and the genial breezes aid 
|us, find you the most beautiful spots in the neighboring 
|forests ; — not a lover’s nook or sacred trysting-place 
shall be unsearched. On the afternoon above mentioned, 
we were seized with a wandering mania, and after jog- 
|ging soberly enough along the road, we struck off into a 














by-path among the woods. The pine reared its tall 
| branches on high — here and there stood a lofty oak that 
had escaped the woodman’s axe —a little brook was 
| bubbling its merry song in a neighboring meadow—and, 
to complete the climax, the tinkling of a far off cow-bell 
infinitely enhanced the romance of the scene. We 
|thought of the beautiful sentiment of the heathen, who 
| peopled their groves with Dryads, nay, we had almost 
jcaught ourself in an apostrophe to the Naiad of the 
|Streamlet — when our visions of beauty were realized 
| by the appearance of Rutha Truman. The fair Rutha 
was seemingly communing with the Genius of the place 
as intently as ourself; for her bonnet was hanging negli- 
gently by her side, and her glossy curls were thrown 
back, while her fine eye was lit up with all the glow of 
admiration. We felt somewhat reluctant to disturb the 
effect of that charming attitude — but an interesting in- 
terview was, by no means, to be lost. We had met Miss 
Truman occasionally, before, and being somewhat ac- 
|quainted, hesitated not to interrupt her reverie by ob- 
|serving: 

‘Miss Truman’s reflections must be very interesting 
if one may be allowed to judge from the expression of 
her features. A painter, fair lady, would envy my situ- 
ation at this moment.’ 

That will do, thought we, fur an opening scene, — 
| though, for aught we know, Miss Rutha may be ponder- 
|ing on her father’s dairy, rather than the beautiful influ- 
|ences of the season. 

She blushed at my unexpected salutation, and mur- 
mured something of the fineness of the afternoon. 

| ‘If you are fond of strolling, Miss Truman, you have 
selected a beautiful retreat. 

‘Yes, it is a favorite walk of mine; and I sometimes 
think we are wiser and better for thus familiarizing our- 
selves with nature and her works.’ 


| ‘It depends a great deal on the current of our thought. 

|For my own part, I was just now roaming to the depths 
of Pagan Mythology, and was about to enliven the grove 
with the image of some fabled goddess — when I was 
jastonished to see before me another votary of retire- 
ment.’ 


‘ We were both romantic enough, Mr Ashby. I, fool- 
\ish girl, was entranced with gazing at that old oak tree, 
and could not help calling to mind the description of 
|Bryant’— and she repeated the beautiful lines in the 
| Forest Hymn ; — ‘this is pretty well, you will say, fora 
country girl.’ 














‘Excuse me, Miss Truman, I did not expect to hear 
imy favorite poet quoted in this ‘ Ultima Thule’ —as I 
\thought — of literature. But the verses are admirable, 
}and the author, I dare say, feels doubly honored when- 
ever they come from a lady’s lips.’ 

‘We are not Goths or Vandals, Sir; though, to be 
sure, our villagers are more versed in the mysteries of 
|seed-time and harvest, than the aspirations of the Muse. 
| But you seem to insinuate, that it is a rare occurrence 
|for our ladies to be acquainted with the poetry of their 
|country.’ 


| ‘Iwish, indeed, it were more frequent. The fact is, 
|Miss Truman, that these rich fountains of knowledge 
jare left untouched, while the fashionable system of 
|French and Music transforms ‘our ladies into so many 
ichattering parrots. I have known young girls to con- 
|quer many a tender heart by a voluptuous strain of mel- 
,ody, who never heard that such a being as Percival was 
|in existence.’ 





| ‘Your remark is correct, Mr Ashby; but you would 
jnot go to the other extreme, I trust, and have your coun- 
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trywomen neglect the domestic duties to become senti- 
mental readers.’ 

‘Not atall. I dread the blue-stocking, as much as I 
despise the ignorant.’ 

‘ How astounded would our villagers be to hear your 
grave remarks, Mr Ashby. These woods have seldom 
given echo to other sounds than the ploughman’s laugh’ 
—‘or perhaps,’ I rejoined, ‘ they might tell us a tale of 
country courtships.’ 

‘ There would be very little of chivalric lore in such 
a disclosure — they will have a better story to tell now, 
however.’ 

‘I trust they may, Miss Truman, in which both of us 
may act a conspicuous part.’ 

As the sun was near setting, I presumed that my fair 
companion might wish to return; and being entirely 
ignorant of the woodland path to her father’s mansion, 
I was obliged to put myself under her guidance. On 
the way, she informed me, that she had just established 
a little society for charitable purposes. 

‘Ts it what is called a Sewing Circle ?’ I asked. 

‘We are hardly so fashionable in Summerville, yet.— 
There are but few who have joined our little circle — 
the Misses Orland, and several others among the num- 
ber.’ 

‘I cannot approve entirely of some Sewing Circles I 
have attended. Do you admit gentlemen ?’ 

‘Why, there is no law against it, and none have at- 
tended, ‘but Miss Orland’s brother. There are few at- 
tractions, I assure you, Mr Ashby; but we should be 
happy to see yuu, if you feel disposed to honor us.’ 

Thanking my companion for her invitation, I bade 
her good evening, as she stopped at her father’s gate. — 
As I walked rapidly homeward, I could not help con- 
gratulating myself upon this interview. Occasionally, | 
however, a voice within would whisper: — ‘ Charles’ 
Ashby, thou silly fellow, take care of that little heart of 
thine. And as for this Sewing Circle — what shall I 
think of it? How different must it be from those in 
A***, and C***#*, where [ once attended them! Here is 
a short chapter, Dear Reader, on the Sewing Circle a la 
mode, as it exists in some country villages. | 

A COUNTRY SEWING CIRCLE. 

If our memory serves us aright, we used to hear our' 
whilom Professor, in college days, talk of the ‘ Venus! 
Fly-Trap,’ a mysterious plant of some kind or other. —| 
Such is a Country Sewing Circle. The misses proceed 
to the place of rendezvous, early in the afternoon, and| 
ply their needles as thriftily as ever did Penelope of 
yore. Sundry are the articles concocted in this factory 
of good things. During the process of manual labor, a 
lady is selected to entertain the operatives with intellec-| 
tual amusement, and some interesting volume is pro-| 
duced —a religious novel, perhaps, or the Missionary 
Herald, or —‘ paulo major’ —the last number of The 
Pearl, when some friend is gallant enough to lend it) 





from his precious hoard. About 8 o’clock, the gentle-| 
men swarm in, for all the world, like a flock of sheep.’ 
The half-finished work is thrown aside — needles are} 
thrust hastily into their receptacles —scissors and thread 
betake themselves, some to their fair owners’ baskets, | 
while others, in the flurry of the moment, are unwittingly | 


trampled on the floor. Even the charitable co-workers} 
in this glorious cause may be seen putting their dress in| 
order, or replacing a stray ringlet. In short, the main| 
object of the convention is now at hand. But some in-| 
quisitive and unknowing fair one may ask, ‘ Why all 
this bustle?’ Ignorance —out upon thee! The gen- 
tlemen have come to gallant the ladies home; and the 
ladies are there — pretty much for the same reason. — 
The influx of beaux is not marked by any surprising in- 
crease of wit or sentiment. The weather — politics — 
controversial divinity —a little gossip about Miss A, 
and Miss B, — the fashions, and other et cetera, are all 
discussed in due order and precision; — and this, by our 
honor, Dear Reader, is about the routine of the Country 
Sewing Circle. G. F. H. 


LIBERTY. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are tree, 
They tonch our country and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 


And jealous of the blessing. Cowper. 





THE TIGER’S CAVE. 
AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF QUITO. 
Translated from the Danish of Elmquest, and the German Doring. 


On leaving the Indian village, we continued to wind 
round Chimborazo’s wide base; but its snow-crowned 
head no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for a 
dense fog was gathering gradually around it. Our guides 
looked anxiously toward it, and announced their appre- 
hensions of a violent storm. We soon found that their 
fears were well founded. The thunder began to roll, 
and resounded through the mountainous passes with the 
most terrific grandeur. Then came the vivid lightning ; 
flash following flash — above, around, beneath, — every 
where a sea of fire. We sought amomentary shelter in 
a cleft of the rocks, whilst one of our guides hastened 
forward to seek a more secure asylum. In a short time, 
he returned, and informed us that he had discovered a 
spacious cavern, which would afford us sufficient pro- 
tection from the elements. We proceeded thither im- 
mediately, and, with great difficulty, and not a little 
danger, at last got into it. 

When the storm had somewhat abated, our guides 
ventured out in order to ascertain if it were possible to 
continue our journey. The cave in which we had taken 
refuge, was so extremely dark, that, if we moved a few 
paces from the entrance, we could not see an inch before 
us; and we were debating as to the propriety of leaving 
it, even before the Indians came back, when we sudden- 
ly heard a singular groaning or growling in the farther 


tion. Wharton and myself listened anxiously ; but our 
daring and inconsiderate young friend Lincoln, together 
with my huntsman, crept about upon their hands and 
knees, and endeavored to discover, by groping, from 
whence the sound proceeded. 


They had not advanced far into the cavern, before we 
heard them utter an exclamation of surprise; and they 
returned to us, each carrying in his arms an animal sin- 
gularly marked, and about the size of a cat, seemingly 
of great strength and power, and furnished with im- 


claws were upon their feet; and a blood-red tongue hung 
out of their mouths. Wharton had scarcely glanced at 
them, when he exclaimed in consternation, ‘We have 
come into the den of a —’ He was interrupted by a fear- 
ful cry of dismay from our guides, who came rushing 
precipitately toward us, calling out, ‘A tiger! a tiger!’ 
and, at the same time, with extraordinary rapidity, they 
climbed up a cedar tree, which stood at the entrance of 
the cave, and hid themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, which 
rendered me motionless for a moment, had subsided, I 
grasped my fire-arms. Wharton had already regained 
his composure and self-possession ; and he called to us 
to assist him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the 


||cave with an immense stone, which fortunately lay near 


end of the cavern, which instanuy fixed all our atten-| 


mense fangs. The eyes were of a green color; strong 





Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lincoln 
his pistols. The former placed the muzzle within a few 
inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did the same. At 
Wharton’s command, they both drew the triggers at the 
same moment; but no shot followed. The tiger, who 
seemed aware that the flash indicated an attack upon 
him, sprang growling from the entrance, but, feeling 
himself unhurt, immediately turned back again, and 
stationed himself in his former place. The powder in 
both pieces was wet. 

‘ All is now over,’ said Wharton ; ‘ we have only now 
to choose whether we shall die of hunger, together with 
these animals who are shut up along with us, or open 
the entrance to the blood-thirsty monster without, and so 
make a quicker end of the matter.’ 

So saying, he placed himself close beside the stone, 
which, for the moment, defended us, and looked un- 
dauntedly upon the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lincoln 
raved, and Frank took a piece of strong cord from his 
pocket, and hastened to the farther end of the cave; I 
knew not with what design. We soon, however, heard 
a low, stifled groaning; and the tiger, which had heard 
it also, became more restless and disturbed than ever. 
He went backward and forward before the entrance of 
the cave, in the most wild and impetuous manner ; then 
stood still, and, stretching out his neck in the direction 
of the forest, broke forth into a deafening howl. 

Our two Indian guides took advantage of this oppor- 
||tunity, to discharge several arrows from the tree. He 
|| was struck more than once; but the light weapons 
||bounded back harmless from his thick skin. At length, 
|| however, one of them struck him near the eye, and the 
||arrow remained sticking in the wound. He now broke 
|| anew into the wildest fury, sprang at the tree, and tore 
it with his claws, as if he would have dragged it to the 
ground. But having, at length, succeeded in getting rid 
| of the arrow, he became more calm, and laid himself 
||down, as before, in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, 
and a glance showed us what he had been doing. In 
|}each hand, and dangling from the end of a string, were 
the two cubs. He had strangled them; and, before we 
were aware what he intended, he threw them through 
||the dpening to the tiger. No sooner did the animal per- 
||ceive them, than he gazed earnestly upon them, and be- 
\|gan to examine them closely, turning them cautiously 
||from side to side. As soon as he became aware that 
||they were dead, he uttered so piercing a howl of sorrow, 

that we were obliged to put our hands to our ears. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had sunk 
\lto a gentle gale; the songs of birds were again heard in 
|\the neighboring forest, and the sunbeams sparkled in the 
| drops that hung from the leaves. We saw, through the 
aperture, how all nature was reviving, after the wild 
1} war of elements, which had so recently taken place ; 

‘but the contrast only made our situation the more horri- 
|ble. We were in a grave, from which there was no de- 








it. The sense of approaching danger augmented our ||tiverance j SAS A NR, Pelee nce - wey veo 
strength; for we now distinctly heard the growl of the |"°: kept watch over us. The tiger had laid himself 
ferocious animal, and we were lost beyond redemption if oo eoges a oe a rare ygrewer-oet 
he reached the entrance before we could get it closed. |) Set Size and strength; and his limbs, being stretched 


Ere this was done, we could distinctly see the tiger |/Ovt at their full length, displayed his immense power of 


|| bounding toward the spot, and stooping in order to ereep ‘muscle. A double row of great teeth stood far enough 


into his den by the narrow opening. At this fearful mo- lai = mony nee Rane Sa eng, Sede NO eee 
ment, our exertions were successful, and the great stone ‘|foam fell in large drops. All at once, another roar was 
kept the wild beast at bay. i|heard at a distance, and the tiger immediately rose and 
There was a small open space, however, left between aggre pct rpg pei . eee 
the top of the entrance and the stone, through which we | eae ec nee ne ra ntherwd a 
could see the head of the animal, illuminated by his||e.... i — nse ty Pi a minnie ve 
glowing eyes, which he rolled glaring with fury ‘upon “Scene heen ate, Ser women ee: ae = 
us. His frightful roaring, too, penetrated to the depths || ig ne 
of the cavern, and was answered by the hoarse growl- | The — which the tisres re. when she had 
ing of the cubs. Our ferocious enemy attempted first to | saeiiial the b wna f " , seat viel “8 2 % ~ ne 
remove the stone with his powerful claws, and then to | h ‘bl " A a = ae te Bo ngage ee: — 
push it with his head from its place; and these efforts, | Sapenemonrnyah Lane — pote! 4 — 
proving abortive, served only to increase his wrath. He || ome lowered to a aah phen Al siren lh eine 
uttered a tremendous, heart-piercing howl, and his flem- | iously stretch out her the? saiteadl } one . 
ing eyes darted light into the darkness of our retreat. eeiaaihadiie. ry = ited or ol 
i ts ast lia eek Slade cael oe te rag if she were determined to dis- 
his usual calmness ; ‘aim at his eyes; the ball will go| dette gra ei an Me a A 
~ ? | 


||eyes quickly fell upon us, and she made a spring for- 
through his brain, and we shall then have a chance to | ward, with the intention of penetrating to our place of 
get rid of him.’ 
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immense strength, to push away the stone, had we not, 
with all our united power, held it against her. When 
she found that all her efforts were fruitless, she ap- 
proached the tiger, who lay stretched out beside his cubs, 
and he rose and joined in her hollow roarings. They 
stood together for a few moments, as if in consultation, 
and then suddenly went off ata rapid pace, and disap- 
peared from our sight. Their howling died away in the 
distance, and then entirely ceased. 

Our Indians descended from their tree, and called up- 
on us to seize the only possibility of our yet saving our- 
selves, by instant flight; for that the tigers had only 
gone round the height to seek another inlet to the cave, 
with which they were, no doubt, acquainted. In the 
greatest haste the stone was pushed aside, and we 
stepped forth from what we had considered a living 
grave. We now heard once more the roaring of the ti- 
gers, though ata distance; and, following the example 
of our guides, we precipitately struck into a side path. 
From the number of roots and branches of trees, with 
which the storm had strewed our way, and the slipperi- 
ness of the road, our flight was slow and difficult. 


We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an hour, 
when we found that our way led along the edge of a 
rocky cliff, with innumerable fissures. We had just en- 
tered upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who were be- 
fore us, uttered one of their piercing shrieks, and we 
immediately became aware that the tigers were in pur- 
suit of us. Urged by despair, we rushed toward one of 
the breaks, or gulfs, in our way, over which was thrown 
a bridge of reeds, that sprang up and down at every step, 
and could be trod with safety by the light foot of the In- 
dians alone. Deep in the hollow beneath rushed an im- 
petuous stream, and a thousand pointed and jagged rocks 
threatened destruction on every side. 





Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over the | 
chasm in safety; but Wharton was still in the middle of | 
the waving bridge, and endeavoring to steady himself, | 
when both the tigers were seen to issue from the adjoin- 
ing forest; and the moment they descried us, they bound- 
ed toward us with dreadful roarings. Meanwhile, Whar- 
ton had nearly gained the safe side of the gulf, and we | 
were all clambering up the rocky cliff except Lincoln, | 
who remained at the reedy bridge to assist his friend to | 
step upon firm ground. Wharton, though the ferocious | 
animals were close upon him, never lost his courage or | 
presence of mind. Assoon as he had gained the edge 
of the cliff, he knelt down, and with his sword divided | 





rock. 


He expected that an effectual barrier would thus be | 
put to the farther progress of our pursuers; but he was 
mistaken ; for he had scarcely accomplished his task, | 
when the tigress, without a moment’s pause, rushed to- | 
ward the chasm, and attempted to bound over it. It was | 
a fearful sight to see the mighty animal suspended, for 
amoment, in the air, above the abyss; but the scene | 
passed like a flash of lightning. Her strength was no! | 
equal to the distance: she fell into the gulf, and, before 
she reached the bottom, she was torn into a thousand | 
pieces by the jagged points of the rocks. Her fate did | 
not in the least dismay her companion; he followed her | 
with an immense spring, and reached the opposite side, | 
but only with his fore claws; and thus he clung to the, 
edge of the precipice, endeavoring to gain a footing: | 
The Indians again uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope | 
had been lost. But Wharton, who was nearest the edge | 
of the rock, advanced courageously toward the tiger, and | 
struck his sword into the animal’s breast. Enraged be- | 
yond all measure, the beast collected all his strength, | 
and fixing one of his hind legs upon the edge of the cliff, | 
he seized Wharton by the thigh. That heroic man still 
preserved his fortitude; he grasped the trunk of a tree 
with one hand, while with the other he wrenched and 
violently turned the sword that was still in the breast of 
the tiger. The Indians, Frank and myself, hastened to! 
his assistance; but Lincoln, who was already at his| 
side, had seized Wharton’s gun, which lay near upon | 
the ground, and struck so powerful a blow with the butt 
end upon the head of the tiger, that the animal stunned | 
and overpowered, let go his hold, and fell back into the 


| 
the fastenings by which the bridge was attached to the || 


’ 


THE MYSTERIOUS BELL. 


Ir was a dead calm: the sun beamed bright and beau- 
tiful upon the ocean, in setting glory, and all life and an- 
imation had given place to that overpowering listlessness, 
which none can form any conception of, but they who 
have experienced a long continued calm at sea. 








I was leaning against the taffrail, gazing upon the 
dark waters below in that state of apathy, in which| 
thought, itself, becomes almost too great an oxention,| 
when suddenly a gentle breath of wind that swept along 
so lightly as to cause no ripple upon the glossy surface 
of the waveless deep, wafted to my awakened sense, a 
tinkling sound, like the ringing of a small bell at an im- 
mense distance. The unusual circumstance aroused my 
dormant faculties, and I listened with breathless atten- 
tion; but the flaw had passed, and all was again silent 
and death-like. 





I remained upon the same spot nearly an hour, but it 
came not again; and at length overcome with drowsi- 
ness, I retired to my berth. The next morning when I 
came upon deck, I found that the calm still continued, 
and the captain was of opinion that it would last some 
days. I mentioned to him the incident that had attract- 
ed my attention; but he laughed, and said I had been 
dreaming. He knew we were too far from land for any 
sound to reach us, and no vessel he said could have been 
near enough for me to hear the ringing of the bell, with- 
out also being in sight. The mate agreed with him, but 
I observed one weather-beaten tar, who was standing 
near, to shake his head doubtfully, and his rugged coun- 
tenance betrayed great anxiety ; but he said nothing. — 
The morning passed away, still the sea was unruffled by 
any breeze. After dinner, to while away the tedious 
hours, the captain and I sat down upon the quarter deck 
tocards. We had scarcely commenced playing, when I 
was startled by hearing the same bell-like tones, so faint 
and far, that ‘nothing lived ’twixt them and silence.’ I 
called to the captain to listen ; he sat a moment without 
speaking, and then started up, exclaiming, ‘I hear it, too.’ 
The sailors seemed to have noticed it also, for they were 
hushed, and listening. The captain went aloft with his) 
glass, and looked in every direction. ‘I hear it,’ said he, | 
‘distinetly, but [ can see nothing; it cannot be from| 
shore, for we are more than fifty leagues from any land.’| 
The attention of all on board was now fully awake. — 
The sailors stood upon the furecastle in anxious groups, 
all but the old man, the singular expression of whose 
features I had remarked in the morning. He sat upon 
the windlass, with his hands folded, and his eyes intently 
fixed upon the deck: but still he spoke not. Various 
conjectures were hazarded among us, but none that sat- 
isfactorily accounted for the noise. 





The afternoon passed, and the sun again set, while the| 
tinkling sound still came floating over the waters. It 
was late before sleep closed my eyes that night. When 
the morning of the next day dawned, the captain went 
again to the mast head with his glass, but no sail ap- 
peared upon the horizon; yet still the ceaseless bell was 
plainly to be heard, while not a breath of wind could be 
felt. Noon came, and still the calm continued, and the 
sound approached nearer and nearer, when on a sudden, 
the captain from the top cried out, ‘I see it now, but} 
what it is, God only knows: it does not look like any 
craft that ever the hand of man fashioned.’ We all 
rushed to the forecastle, and in silence awaited the ap- 
proach of this strange navigator. It came careering 
over the waters with a rapid motion, and as it drew 
near, exhibited to our wondering gaze a single black 
mast, rising from the centre of what seemed a square 
and solid block of wood, but without yard or sail, nor 
did any living creature appear upon it. I proposed to 
take the boat and board it; but the sailors shouk their 
heads, and the captain was silent. Detérmined to dis- 
cover the meaning of this phenomenon, I jumped into 
the boat, intending to scull toward it, when the old sailor, 
seeing my resolution, declared that he would go with me, 
and the captain, after a moment’s hesitation, also joined | 
us. We rowed swiftly onward to meet the object of our| 
curiosity, which was now within half a mile of the ship, 
and in a few minutes were sufficiently near to perceive 





abyss. 


announced its coming. It was green and rusty as if with 
age, and the sides of the nondescript barque were coy- 
ered with barnacles, and tangled masses of seaweed. — 
Immediately beneath the bell, which still swung from 
side to side with deafening din, was attached a deep sea 
line, passing over the side and descending into the water. 
The moment our boat touched this strange vessel, the 
bell ceased to toll, and the floating mass became immov- 
able. We gazed upon it, and upon each other in amaze- 
ment; and at length, the captain in a low and tremulous 
voice, proposed to return, but the sailor said ‘ No! — it 
was an evil hour when we met this accursed —— (his 
voice sunk, and I could not distinguish what he uttered) 
‘but we have met it, and we must not leave it thus. Let 
us haul upon this line.” We did so for nearly twenty 
minutes, but with great difficulty, for it seemed as if 
some ponderous body at the extremity, resisted our ef- 
forts. 


At length the profound stillness that had hitherto pre- 
vailed amongst us, was broken by the captain, who 
looked down into the water, and exclaimed, ‘Great God! 
what have we here?’ We followed with our eyes the 
motion of his hand, and saw a large object glistening 
white beneath the waves, and appearing like a gigantic 
corpse, wrapped in a white cloth and bound with cords. 
‘Now may Heaven shield us!’ said the seaman, in a 
husky voice, ‘ it is the shrouged Demon of the Sea.’ — 
As he spoke he drew his knife from his belt, and in an 
instant severed the line. The body turned its white 
sides flashing through the dark waters, and with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, disappeared from our view. 








TO——. 


WE are not strangers — we have met, 
As carelessly as others do — 
Thou, to look on me, and forget 
The form that passed before thy view; 
While others claimed thy smiles and caught 
The music of thy silver tone — 
And I—to cherish in my thought 
Each look and motion of thine own — 
Each kindly word — each smile that lent 
New beauty to thy playful lip — 
Each glow that o’er thy fair cheek went — 
A pearl and coral fellowship — 
Each movement on thy form of grace, 
Each shading of that pensive brow — 
The holy calm that decks thy face ; 
And serve to wake my spirit now! 


Withjevery hope, with every dream 
Of fame and power — amid the night 
Of conscious strength — thine image seems 
Around ine like some holy light! 
And then I feel that all, which earth 
Of power or glory might bestow, 
Were vain, and cold, an‘ little worth, 
Like sunshine streaming on the snow — 
If thou wert not the shrine whereon 
The garlands of my fame might blossom — 
If that which lighted up my own, 
Woke not a thrill within thy bosom! 


It may be that thou hast not given 
One gentle thought of thine to me — 
That like some pure, bright star, at even, 
Thou rovest onward, ‘fancy free ;’ 
Unmindful, as that holy star, 
Of ardent eyes to thee upturning ; 
Still in thy radiant sphere afar, 
A blest and lonely radiance burning! 
Or it may be, that in thy heart 
There lies some fond, remembered token ; 
Some sacred feeling held apart, 
Some cherished dream of love unspoken ; 
Perchance some form to fancy dear, 
Glideth before thy memory’s eye, 
That still in slumber thou canst hear, 
His whispered, and his fond reply ! 


And oh —if it be so, Lask 
Not thought, nor sacrifice from thee ; 
And mine shall be the ungentle task 
To love, when love can only be! 
Like one who bows him down in prayer 
Before some veiled and mystic shrine, 
Even when the idol glories there 








the bell at the top of the mast, the ringing of which had 


May never on his worship shine. 
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GENIUS OF THE PAST. in which their search will be unavailing. Let them like|| clusive native patronage. They must contend ona field 
No. X. their own magnificent rivers, gather contributions from || with other than American belligerants. They must now 
— every part, assured, that like them their fountains will|| and then break a lance with the master spirits of Europe. 
Original. 


‘ AsI observed at our last interview,’ I said to the 
Genius, ‘the subject of American Literature has been 
one of deep interest to myself. I have thought that cir- 
cumstances had thrown us of the present day intoa situ- 
ation where activity or sloth might be productive of im- 
portant consequences to our country’s good or glory. I 
agree with youin the general tenor of your remarks, 
although I am rather disposed to question their correct- 
ness, as it relates to our own country, especially as it 
respects the future. 

As a general proposition, it is true that we have hith- 
erto been in a state unfavorable to the cultivation of 
belles lettres. Amid the stormy surges of the Revolu- 
tion, and for years since, the vessel of our nation’s safe- 
ty has been in danger too imminent to allow us to spend 
much of our time in decorations. Then, and since, we 
were sailing on seas but little known; or if visited, such 
visits have been known only by the frequent and melan- 
choly spectacles of the wrecks of few institutions scat- 
tered around its rocks and fatal quicksands. Having 
shunned these dangers, and weathered these storms, we, 
finding our gallant ship with her flag proudly waving, 
not a ‘star or stripe erased,’ may we not appropriate 
some portion of our powers to a cultivation of those pur- 
suits, which, if not absolutely necessary, are at least 
quite essential to the symmetrical perfection of the noble 
fabriek. To drop the figure and be still more explicit; 
Our nation has passed through the helplessness of infan- 

cy — has arrived, if not to the age —to the strength and 
cultivation of manhood — settled at home, and at peace 
with all the world —a large portion of the Atlantic States 
are enlightened and highly cultivated, while the cities 
are becoming refined and polished —every ‘nook and 
corner’ of the country, presenting the least prospect of| 
successful exertion, occupied by the shrewd, calculating 
and untiring sons of enterprize—each of the practical | 
professions crowded —a large portion of talent of the) 
more polished and refined cast, ready to occupy the ex-| 





| 
| 
|| you arrived so near the Ultima Thule of excellence, mom 


never be exhausted. Such a nationality you may pos- 
sess—and such an one it is your privilege to have. But 
I digress and anticipate. I will now, rather more in de- 
tail, enumerate some of the reasons why you should not 
pursue the exclusive course you suggested. 

First, the general interests of literature must suffer. 
The great advances already made in the various de- 
partments of knowledge, have been the result of united 
effort. While, it may be true, that the gems that adorn 
the hearers of poesy and romance, may in some measure 
be the scintillations of independent spirits; it is equally 
certain that the watch-fires burning in the realms of lit- 
erature more sober and less imaginative, or in the fields! 
of science, have been kindled by the care and labor of 
thousands. It is by the combined exertions of the gen-| 
iuses of all ages and all climes, that the department of} 
letters occupies its present elevated situation. From the 
first observation of Nature’s works — from first original 
conception down to the present time, of all others, the 
sons of science and knowledge have depended most up- 
on, and been under greatest obligations to their prede- 
cessors. Had the Roman literati neglected the aids of 
Grecian excellence, would they have occupied the rank 
they did. The Latin, with all his national pride and 
jealousy of his country’s glory, could say, and that too 
of a conquered dependant — 

Vos Examplaria Greca 





Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 

Had English writers been unmindful of ancient mod- 
els, where would have been their writings, possessing as 
they do, the bold imagery uf the Hebrews — the energy} 
and sublimity of the Greeks — or the polish and beauty 
of the Augustan writers? If then so much assistance is 
to be derived from the authors of past ages, is it proba- 
ble that no aid is to be derived from cotemparies ? Have} 





your writers need nothing save materials alreadv pre- 
pared? [think not. There are many beauties and facts 
to be discovered in the material world — many mysteries 





tensive fields of literature, the moment sufficient patron- 
age shall be extended, Under such circumstances, my | 
inquiry is, whether we should not foster native genius || 
rather than foreign talent, and by refusing to encourage | 
republications, patronize our own authors? It seems to| 
me, that in a country like ours, rising so rapidly in po- || 
litical, commercial and agricultural importance, some) 
effort should be made to cultivate a literature more in| 
unison with our habits, prospects and social condition, | 
than any we now possess; something free from the preju- 
dices and influences of European legitimacy — some-| 
thing that bears the strong impress of nationality!’ ! 

‘ You have been explicit,’ replied the Genius. ‘Suffer | 
me to be equaily so in my answer. You say you need a) 
national literature. To this, I shall not object. It is| 
certainly proper and desirable, that you should have the 
productions of your authors, American. Your writers, 
if they understand their interest, will be no servile imi- 
tators of any thing foreign, except its excellencies; their 
histories, biographies, essays, journals, &c. will exhibit, 
instead of the speculations and reflections of the monar- 
chist, those of the republican. Your poets and novelists 
should remember that although man with his mysterious 
nature, will be to them, the same as toall the other ‘ sons 
of Fancy’ -- 

A being darkly wide and rudely great — 

— the scroll of History will present the same gloomy 
and variegated picture — they must range the same fields 
of science and philosophy, and drink from the same 
wells of classic lore; still they have advantages peculiar 
to themselves. True, they have no forests consecrated 
by the presence of nymphs and genii, or the incanta- 
tions of the druids. Nor have they mouldering abbeys, 
tottering castles and ruined temples, as links connecting 
them with the days of classic story, or the chivalrous cru- 
sade. But they have a country by no means barren of 
materials or incident fitted for their use. From the 
blue hills of New England to the dyked banks of Louisi- 
ana — from the magnificent Magnolia of the Floridas to 








yet to be unfolded in the mental and moral—many new 
observations made in the social arrangement of society. 


| 
| To do this and bring the measures thus acquired, and 





| place them at the disposal of the Geniusof general litera- 
| ture requires the hearty cooperation of all his servants, 
|wherever or whenever they may act. Any narrow! 
'|minded or exclusive policy pursued by you, must havea 
|tendency detrimental to the cause of letters. 

Second, your own literature, instead of being benefit- 
ted, must be injured by such a course. it is a truism, I 
|know, but one which authors should remember oftener| 
Jct they do, that the value of their productions depends 
not so much on the quantity as quality. Aware of this 
fact, you should be unwilling to pursue any course cal- 
{colated to depreciate American works. The legitimate 
| tendency of such a course as you recommend, will be to 
[such a result. Place an embargo on transatlantic pro- 
| ductions, and amid such a nation of readers, what could 
you expect but that the demand would be answered by 
crude and hastily written productions, calculated but for 
the present moment, and soon to be furgotten? Instead 
of the precious stone richly encased in gold, you could 
hope for nothing better than showy and gaudy tinselry 
with all its worthlessness. If you would cultivate a lite- 
rature that will confer honor on your nation — that will 
be permanent and enduring, gathering fresh laurels as 
it glides down the stream of life — if you would cherish 
one that shall not, like the eastern ephemeron, sport its 
little day and die with the setting sun, be careful of a 
too officious extending of your fostering care and protec- 
tion. Like the indulged and spuiled bantling of the nur- 
sery, it will repay your kindness by its worthlessness. — 
You want none of the sickly and effeminate products, 
urged forward to a premature growth by the contrivan- 
ces of the hot-house cultivation. The cold and storms of 
wintry skies are as necessary to give beauty, perfection 
and nobleness to the mountain oak, as the showers and 
milder influences of more sunny months. 


Your authors, if they would strive successfully for vie- 














the head waters of the Mississippi, there is hardly a spot 





tory and a name, must not be dandled on the lap of ex- 


Like the Olympian combatants, who prepared and exert- 
ed themselves with the consciousness that all Greece 
would witness their victory or defeat, they must remem- 
ber that they, as the representatives of a great and rising 
people, must compete with those of older and more pol- 
ished nations, on a field no more limited or less impor- 
tant than the World. 

But I weary you with my prosing 
subject at our next interview.’ 


; I will renew the 








ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


Original. 





Tune eye still sparkles with the fire 
That glowed at ‘ sweet sixteen ;’ 

Can I forget how then I knelt 

To thee, my fancy’s queen ? 

Then sylph-like, agile as the deer, 
Like fairy, fancy free — 

Thy bright eye yet undimmed by tear, 
All Nature smiled for thee. 


How deep I loved thee ~ Memory brings 
The days of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 

When by thy side, on viewless wings, 
Soft Cupid seemed to twine 

A roseate wreath — for lovers meet — 
Swift sped the golden hours, 

And as time a pune with glancing _ 


I dared to whisper love’s soft dream, 
While night was round us stealing ; 
How ardently I urged my theme, 
How thrilled my soul with feeling! 
Thy dark eye changed — One deep, rich blush 
O’er that pure cheek was glowing ; 
*T was woman’s pride, and the warm gush 
Of kindlier feeling showing. 


I pressed thy hand — its answering thrill 
And thy bright eye said — Yes ; 

And from thy cheek, warm blushing still, 
I snatched love’s boon — a kiss. 

*T is over now — the spell, the charm, 
The witchery of life. 

Romance has fled— and in its stead 
We’re married — man and wife. 

But though no more to bliss divine, 
Bright Fancy points her finger, 

Cupid shall still his wreath entwine, 
And softly round us linger — 

Pure love shall shed his brightest beams 
Where’er our footsteps stray, 

And like ‘the music of our dreams,’ 
With mage gild each day. Leo. 


ADVENTURES 
DURING THE REBELLION IN JAMAICA, 1831-2 
BY A PLANTER. 


No, LE. 
Original. 


Tue whole of the day presented a lively scene of con- 
fusion and bustle. The blacksmith’s shop was thronged 
with applicants for his tools— some engaged in repair- 
ing, and all cleaning up their arms in the best way they 
could. Cartridges were also served out, which circum- 
stance caused many to look grave, who had before made 
light of these preparations. The pens and stables were 
filled with horses, ready in case of a call — and boxes 
portmanteaus, and baskets of provisions, were arriving 
every minute from the neighboring estates, for the over- 
seers and others on the station — for as yet, martial law 
not having been proclaimed, we had to furnish ourselves. 
Our company was entirely composed of overseers, book- 
keepers, carpenters, and free brown persons, doing mil- 
itia duty ; and I may here explain that overseers are per- 
sons who have the entire charge of property under the 
master or agent; bookkeepers are white persons under 
them, whose duty is merely to see that the slaves do their 
work properly ; not by any means, as the name stupidly 
implies, to keep books — that part of their duty seldom 
extending beyond the estates’s journal, a slave or a cattle 
list; on the estates they are frequently much tyrannized 
oad by the overseers, and many lead very wretched 
| lives. 
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This day passed quietly over. The next — New 
Year’s Day — had been selected by the Baptists for the 
consecration of a chapel, ona hill not one quarter of a 
mile from Latium; and about nine o’clock, the clergy- 
man passed through the works in a gig, on his road to it. 

I must here remark that the Dissenters have always 


been looked upon with a jealous eye by the people of Ja- 
maica, and that they now labored under a double quan- 
tum of odium, from their having used imprudent ex- 
pressions, from the pulpit, relative to freedom, while 
preaching to negro audiences. The conviction amongst 
us all—to a man— was, that if any insurrection did 
take place, it would be through their means and at their 
instigation — which afterwards proved to be only too 
true. 

During the day, we amused ourselves with laying in 
the spacious Trash Houses, (or Fuel Houses,) and look- 
ing atthe gay parties of negroes who were continually 
passing on their way to the chapel — the women seeming 
in excellent spirits, laughing, and displaying all their 
finery and jewels to the best advantage, and seeming 
rather eager to attract our attention, than otherwise. — 
With the men it was different; most of them walked 
sullenly along, and scowled at us as they passed; and I 
frequently thought I heard muttered curses. It was 
quite evident, to the meanest capacity from their man- 
ner, that something was in the wind. 

The officer then in command at Latium, was the cap- 
tain of the company, Mr G. Gordon, a gentleman of real 
courage and determined resolution, much respected by 
the men, who also had every confidence in him as an of- 
ficer. Being also agent for many of the surrounding 
estates, many of them were in his employ and personally 
acquainted with him; which considerably increased his 
influence. In person he was tall and thin, with very 
plain features, a yellow sallow complexion, something 
like a dried pumpkin, and I cannot say I ever remember 
having seen him smile; he was, however, a good-heart- 
ed and humane man, for all that. He had with him a 
lieutenant and two junior officers. On the third day, 
Capt. G., having received intelligence, toward evening, 
that the negroes on the adjoining estate — Windsor 
Lodge — shewed symptoms of insubordination, having 
threatened the overseer and bookkeeper (who had fool- 
ishly gone home) and been seen with guns which they 
were repairing at the blacksmith’s shop, we were all 
marched after dinner to see about it. We found them 
all fiddling and dancing in fine style in the overseer’s 
house, but no traces of the men with guns. Capt G. 
however, determined to pass the night there, sending 
back his lieutenant and about ten men, myself included, 
to keep guard at Latium. Lieut. G., of the royal navy, 
also accompanied us, having joined us from his estate, 
Millennium Hall, only that morning. I, having in my 
hurry forgotten my horse and walked up, seized hold of 
the first disengaged animal, in the confusion, and rode 
back. On our return, Lieut. H. took post in the officers’ 
quarters in Latium works; this was asmall crop house, 
a place of residence for the overseer during the crop 
time —the house being on the top of the before men- 
tioned hill— containing a piazza and two diminutive 
bed-rooms, with a shingled roof, and a store house below ; 
in front of this, by way of giving the place an ‘air mili- 
taire,’ a long bamboo had been stuck, from which 
streamed an union-jack. As we were so few in number, 
only two sentinels could be placed outside, before the 
door steps; and after taking a slight supper, and seeing 
that our arms were fit for service and well primed, we 
jay down on the bare boards of the piazza, and I was fast 

asleep ina moment. In two hours it was my watch; so 
Iturned out, took up my station, and the night being 
soothingly calm and moonlit, my thoughts were soon far 
away from the present scene; still I saw sufficient, to be 
well able to remember it now. Before me, as I walked 
backward and forward, rose the high hill on which was 
the overseer’s house — the base and sides thickly studded 
with negro huts, shaded by cocoa nut trees, oranges, ban- 


sional noise of a frog or toad;— yes, there was one 


from the distant mountains, hurrying to mingle its tiny 
waters with the boundless ocean. 

I was awakened from my reverie, by my companion’s 
calling me to look in the direction of Windsor, where 
he thought the sky looked very red; in a few minutes, 
the clouds seemed to be on fire. We gave the alarm, 
and the whole of our little band now turned out to wit- 
ness what was evidently the next estate in flames. Soon 
after, we heard the report of firearms in the same direc- 
tion. In ten minutes, other parts of the sky began to 
look red also, the smoke seeming to stream upward from 
all points of the compass. Not long after, the whole sky 
above us was as light as day. The moon struggled to 
shine, but her rays were scarcely to be seen — huge 
masses of deep red and light flame colored clouds, were 
continually driving over her face. It seemed to us, in 
our little dark hollow, as if the whole country, behind 
the mountains which surrounded us, was on fire. The 
peculiar danger of our situation now pressed on us; a 
sharp look-out was kept by all. Here we were, not more 
than a dozen men altogether, on an estate where there 
were not less than four hundred and fifty negroes, — with 
but little ammunition, and entirely cut off from all com- 
munication with the main body. However, during the 
whole night, not a sound was heard in Latium Negro 
Houses, and had they attacked us, we were resolved to 
sell our lives as dearly as possible. 

After a seemingly universal conflagration in every 
quarter for at least two hours, the fires began to decrease, 
and every now and then, a fresh one would spring up, 
and as suddenly go out, or seem to us to do so, and the 
air became murky and fullof smoke. Toward midnight 
all seemed to be over; a wind sprung up, and cleared 
away the smoke, and the moon shone smilingly out, as if 
in scorn of the impotence of human nature. I was re- 
lieved from my post, and after a little waiting, to see if 
the fires would commence again, lay myself down on 
the floor, my musket under my head, the drawn bayonet 
in my hand, and cartridges stuffed in my waistcoat pock- 
ets, and was soon in as sweet and sound a sleep as if 
nothing had happened — perhaps much sooner, for sleep 
after excitement is usually delightful. During the 
whole night, my companions heard at intervals the re- 
ports of muskets in the direction of Windsor. It was 
again my guard before daylight. All was calm as pos- 
sible. The murky valley was filled with a dense fog — 
so thick, that it was difficult to breathe freely within its 
influence; nothing can be so beautiful, however, as to 
watch its dispersion, which takes place the moment the 
sun peeps above the horizon. First you see the dark 
veil lift slowly from the earth, leaving every thing clear 
beneath it; after remaining stationary for a little, it then 
breaks off in masses, ascending to the tops of the sur- 
rounding hills, whence it rolls off, with seeming reluc- 
tance, to its final destination — the clouds. 

As soon as the sun was well up, we were delighted at 
seeing our companions, one and all, descending the hill 
leading to Windsor, which, not being near so favorable 
a station as Latium, they had evacuated. It was very 
fortunate for our little band, that the Latium negroes 
happened not to be inclined to mischief, as they might 
easily have destroyed us — for had we even retreated to 
our quarters, and attempted to defend them, they might 
have burnt us out with the greatest ease. Happily, how- 
ever, they remained quiet, and during the whole rebel- 
lion not one of them was known to have a hand in it, 
or to be off the estate. In fact, so far from it, they were 
of essential service to us on many occasions, particularly 
in keeping watch at night from their houses, which be- 
ing on two of the highest of the surrounding hills, com- 
manded a view of part of the country behind our sta- 





anas, and plantains. To the right, lay the works, the 
light blue color they were painted, contrasting strongly 
with their dark and velvet-like shingled roofs; the sur- 
rounding hills were dark with trees, and not a sound 
was to be hear! but my tramp and that of the other sen- 


tion. 
The adventures of our folks at Windsor were related 
|}tome by a friend as follows. Soon after we left, the 
|}company established themselves in the overseer’s house 





more sound — the trickling and dropping of the dew || 
(which falls very thick in Jamaica) frum the plantain || 
trees behind the crop house, and the faint and distant || 
murmur of the Montega, as it wound its tortuous course |!crept behind the Trash Houses, which they had fired 


tinel, the continual chirping of crickets, and the occa-||remainder lay down, with their arms ready by their 


sides. A little before we first saw the red appearance in 
the sky, they were all called toarms; and much to the 
astonishment of the sleepers, they saw the works on fire 
in several places. It seems the negroes had stealthily 


before any of the sentinels were aware of it; the flames 
soon spread to the Boiling House, Curing House, and in 
fact to every building adjoining. Beside this, the 
wretches, despite of a hot fire kept wp, at every thing 
that moved, by the now watchful militia, set fire to two 
cane pieces adjoining. All attempts on the part of our 
men to put it out were vain, and after many endeavors, 
they were all ordered by Capt. G. back into the house, 
which was in momentary danger of being burnt also. — 
Sentinels were placed so thickly around, that this did 
not take place. 

They were on the alert the whole night, and on the 
morrow it gave them no little pleasure to find that they 
were to return to Latium. They left the works — one 
of the prettiest and neatest seen in all St James, on the 
evening previous —a mass of blackened and smoking 
ruins. Every negro had absconded, and the cattle were 
ranging the estate, eating and treading down the canes 
at their pleasure. 








AN HOUR IN CORNHILL. 


Or the many who make Cornhill a place of resort, the 
motives are as various as the characters themselves are 
numerous. Vanity, perhaps, and a love of display may 
attract some — curiosity and a desire of comparing to- 
gether the different habits, manners and appearances of 
the busy thousands they meet, may induce others, while 
no few are accused of suffering themselves to be drawn 
thither, to gaze on, and do homage to, 
Love darting eyes, and tresses like the morn. 

It was a beautiful morning of summer, that, de- 
sirous of amusement for an hour, I determined to seek 
the fashionable promenade, to witness the assemblage of 
beauty and brilliancy, which so fine a day would un- 
doubtedly collect— to observe also whatever else was 
worthy of attention, and keep in mind the most promi- 
nent characters of whatever rank,age or conditon Imight 
be fortunate enough to meet. 

If there is great variety of condition to be found any 
where in New England, it may be met with in Cornhill. 
Here the proud and stately dame, richly dressed and 
gallantly attended, is liable to have her silks and her 
temper ruffled by the untimely jostling of a passing seam- 
stress. The beau and the mendicant—the old and 
young —the genteel and vulgar —the spunging miser 
and spendthrift heir — the smiling belle and sour duenna 
come in close contact, and form the most amusing mass 
of incongruities that can well be imagined, 

* * * * * * 

But I cannot in conscience, or patience, describe cir- 
cumstantially the individuals that I met, and must con- 
tent myself with giving general descriptions of the vari- 
ous classes. ‘These may be separated into three divis~ 
ions : — 

1. Tue Fors, with nothing to do; 

2. Men or Business, with every thing to do; 

3. Betues, with every thing to —— buy. 

For though these three classes comprise but few of the 
inhabitants of our vast city, they form by far the most 
conspicuous part of those who figure in Cornhill. We 
occasionally meet here men of real talents in the literary 
way; and agreat many self-styled bards, the Xs, Ys, and 
Zs of the daily newspapers; but these for the most part 
are desirous of sinking the scholar in the man of pleas- 
ure, and would prefer coming under the general head of 
Fops, to being placed by themselves in a separate depart- 
ment under the cheaply bought titles of poets. 

As to the first mentioned class, there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from the common herd of the profa- 
num vulgus, except the finical nicety and exquisitely 
fashionable cut of their dress — the disgusting affectation 
of their manners—and the peculiar insipicity of their 
conversation. For they are willing that all the world 
should be the better for their knowledge, and speak ac- 





\ifor the night, Guards were placed all around, and the 














cordingly in a tone loud enough for the very deaf tohear. 
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In taste unpolished, yet in tone precise, 

They sleep at theatres and wake at dice ; 

While, like the pilgrim’s scrip, or soldier’s pack, 
They carry all their fortune on their back. 

But as this class is too insignificant to claim much of 
our attention, we hasten to the second division — Men of 
Business. Among those I observed the young lawyer 
in exceeding agitation, with green satchel under his arm, 
and neatly tied packets of apparently white, and most 
undoubtedly blank, papers in his hand, and all this prob- 
ably because he had been permitted to undertake the de- 
fence of some light fingered knave — and the old coun- 
sellor walking very composedly, his hands containing 
anything but a brief, and noticing every acquaintance 
he met, when perhaps the next hour he, was to pleada 


cause in which thousands of dollars were at stake. I 


saw too the old don, the owner of navies, to whoma 


wrought to yesty madness — on the dark forest waving 
in leafy magnificence, and feel a poem. Thoughts rush 
upon thoughts with the rapidity of lightning — they come 
quickly and as quickly pass away, and to attempt collect- 
ing and preserving them would be asdifficult as to chain 
the winds, or gather a vase of sunbeams. So it is in ga- 
zing on female loveliness. One is excited by emotions 
which he cannot express, and feelings which it is impos- 
sible for him to arrest. He can at leisure write proper 
reflections on the subject, but at the moment he is gazing 
or atany future time, he cannot tell what it was that en- 
raptured him. Was it the jetty eye with its silken lash- 
es ? He has seen other eyes of darker hue, and lashes of 
amore delicate texture. Was it the rosy cheek and ru- 
by lip? He has seen cheeks that might put to shame the 
rose, and lips that would more than vie with the ruby — 
but he felt not the same emotions at the sight of them. 


mine of gold would be but as ‘dust in the balance,’ walk- 
ing quietly and modestly along ; and theyoung merchant 
who had just ‘come out,’ liable to be ruined by a single 
failure, or the loss of a single vessel, haughtily descend- 
ing from his carriage. I saw the oldstatesman who had 
retired from public life, slightly recognising the many 
friends who respectfully made way for him, and the 
young candidate for popular favor obsequiously return- 
ing every nod, and answering with marked courtesy the 
most distant recognition. Imet men who had begun 
life with every prospect of success — who had been flat- 
tered and caressed, and sought after at the first entrance 
on the stage of active employment; but being ruined late 
in life by the villany of partners, or unfortunate specula- 
tions, their spirits broken down and health wasted by 
anxiety, wandering the streets with the appearance of 
spectres rather than of human beings. I met those too 
in the pride of youth and beauty, glowing with hope, flat- 
tered by distinctions, and anticipating a happy manhood 
and quiet old age. Ofthese how many will be deceived 
by the same promises— raised by the same success — 
and ruined by the same misfortunes ! 

But to those who consider Cornhill their own domains 
and frequently consider others in the light of intruders, 
we must certainly devote a few lines. ‘I come to see— 
and to be seen,’ was the answer of an obscure but gal- 
Jant poet to the Queen of England who inguired of him 
his reasons for visiting the Court; ~and there are some 
who think this would be the only true explanation a 
great number of fair damsels could give for appearing 
in Cornhill. But it is not for us to canvass the reasons 
any lady may have for her actions. They are free to| 
act. But to say the least, whether we see them in the} 
private circle, the Atheneum Gallery, or Cornhill —| 
they are always welcome. 

I have met with beauties of every description. Those} 
in whose countenances joy and gaiety were the prevail-| 
ing expressions, and others in whom they had given! 
place toa serener and milder cast. There were some|| 
whose faces bore resemblance tothe pensive intellectual || 
beauty of Beatrice —others who wore the settled seri- || 
ousness of the Madonna —and a few whose years were 
rather in the ‘sear leaf’ had assumed the ‘ green and) 
yellow melancholy’ attendant on disappointed hopes ! | 

I intended when I began this division of my subject, to 
favor my readers with an eloquent disquisition on beau-| 
ty in genera!, with remarks on the different classes, such 
as the languishing Circassian, the lively Swiss, and the 
intellectual Italian. And perhaps also to discuss the su-' | 
periority of dark over golden locks, and of black eyes 
over blue ones. But there is a confusion of bright janie | 
ges —a perfect chaos of brilliancy in my mind, when I | 
aitempt to think of the subject; so that I am entirely un- 
able to frame my sensations into thoughts — my thoughts 
into language —and my language into sentences with 
the proper divisions of commas, colons and periods. — | 
One can look on the heavens ina starry evening, and | 
feel that he gazes on a grand and glorious object. He | 
can sit down afterward coolly in his study, and meditate | 
a long time on what his feelings ought to have been. He | 
ean think calmly, and write, and blot, and condense, 
and amplify, and arrange --till at last he makes some- | 
thing, which he supposes will convey to the minds of | 
others an idea of the thoughts which agitated him. | 
But no one can look on the skies lit by a thousand worlds 
of light on the sea lying gloriously in a calm, or 
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It is the nameless indescribable something, whether of 
complexion, grace or expression he knows not and can- 
not conceive, that makes him feel unutterable things. 
But it is when we relapse from this excitement, and 
come down to the cold reality of pen, ink and paper, that 
we perceive our utter inadequateness to do justice to the 
task, and that all our splendid mass of sentiment, feeling, 
and poetry has vanished. 

But an end must come to all things; and I, after fil- 
ling two as good sheets of paper as ever were manufac- 
tured — and worn my pen to a stump, and my brains to 
the consistency of asucked orange - assome one or other 
observes — am obliged to come to a regular conclusion. 
Now if I were a parson of the old school, having ex- 
hausted the numerous divisions of my subject, I could 
end my discourse with an improvement. If I werea 
moral essayist I could end with some wise reflection or 
sage apothegm. But nondescript as I am, I hardly know 
how to bring my je ne scais quoi toaclose. Ican end 
abruptly with a dash, thus 
of asterisks in this manner, 








* * * * * * 


and it may pass off as if there were something ‘very 
witty’ in it; as ignota pro magnificis, all the world over. 
No doubt what was left out would be the most popular 
But instead of finding my essay — if you please — 
|on the point of ending, it is accumulating fast on my 
‘hands, so I lle’en end it as it is—not exactly taking 
| French leave, but merely a hasty ‘ Aw revoir.’ 


THE ROSEBUD. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


(A CHARACTER FROM LIFE.) 


Original. 





One fair sunny morning I carelessly strayed 

To a beautiful garden — ’t was the spring of the year; 
There the fresh gushing fountains most gracefully played, 
Then parted in streamlets, bright, gentle, and clear. 


*T was the Garden of Nature, and here were displayed, 
The fairest of flowers I ever had seen; 

Some grew in the sunshine, while some in the shade 
Were raising their heads, ’midst the bushes of green. 


I was gazing delighted, when by chance I espied 

A sweet little Rose Bud, which modestly grew 

By the side of the way, and I thought that it tried 
To hang down its head, and to shrink from my view. 


The summer had come — and I sought the ‘parterre,’ 
Where | left all the plants in the beauty of May ; 

I searched for the flowers — and looking with care, 

I found that the fairest were taken away. 


*T was the custom (they told me) to have them transplanted, 
And often when visiters came to the place, 

They, seeing some Lily or Rose — quite enchanted, 

Would take it, their own little garden to grace, 


Pray tell me, fair Goddess! — (Excuse my intrusion) — 
The name of that plant that is blooming so gay ; 
(And here I endeavored to hide my confusion,) 
*T was my favorite rose by the side of the way. 


That beautiful plant, when in life’s early morning, 
(That now by the pathway in solitude grows,) 
Was the pride of us all, then our garden adorning, 
And Nature bestowed her best gifts on the rose. 


When visiters came, they were truly delighted, 

And thought it the loveliest rose they had met; 

They seized it, enraptured — their friendship was slighted, 
Their fingers were torn by the little Coquette. 


J. 8. W. 
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MIKE WILD. = 
A LEGEND OF THE NORTH END. 
BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 

Mike Wi.p wasa substantial grocer, and flourished 
in the good old days of Boston. He has, for many years, 
been peacefully gathered to his fathers ; as a small grey 
tablet, very much defaced by the hand of time and the 
idle school-boy, will testify. This memorial of Mr 
Wild’s mortality may be seen by the curious antiquary, 
in the Old Granary church-yard, bearing a pithy inscrip- 
tion, which denotes the years and days of Mike’s mortal 
career, and is disfigured by the customary cherub and 
seraph, of church-yard sculpture. 

Mike was known to be a hard man, miserly and penu- 
rious; but it was never clearly proved that he was dis- 
honest. If his crafty and calculating spirit could: dis- 
criminate nicely between a sure and a doubtful specula- 
tion, it could determine with equal accuracy how far to 
overreach his neighbor, and yet escape the hazard of 
becoming obnoxious to the charge of fraud. But he 
valued himself most upon his shrewdness and caution, 
professing to hold in utter contempt the folly of credulity 
—and when he read, or heard of any imposition prac- 
tised upon his neighbors, he used to say, ‘Folks must 
be up betimes to overreach Mike Wild.’ 

One stormy evening, about the close of the autumn of 
1776, Mike was enjoying his customary household com- 
forts, his can and pipe, in the little back parlor of his 
dwelling, number —, North End; being the house next 
to that occupied by Mr Peter Rugg, famous in story. — 
The night was dark without as the ‘throat of the black 
wolf, and as turbulent as that animal, when a long snow- 
storm upon the hills has driven him mad with famine. 

This obscure chamber was the theatre of his earthly 
felicity. It was here that he counted over his accumu- 
lating gains, with every returning night; indulged in 
the precious remembrance of past success, and rioted in 
the golden visions of future prosperity. Therefore with 
this room were associated all the pleasing recollections 
of his life. 

It was the only green spot in his memory —the re- 
freshing oasis in the barren desert of his affections. — 
It was there alone that the solitary gleam of consolation 
touched and melted the ice of his soul. It was natural, 
then, considering his selfish nature, that he should keep 
it sacred and inviolate. The foot of wife or child was 
never permitted to invade this sanctum. Such approach 
on their part would have been deemed high treason, and 
punished as such without ‘ benefit of clergy.’ Such in- 
trusion by a neighbor would have been esteemed a de- 
claration of hostilities, and would have been warmly 
repelled. It were indeed safer to have bearded ‘the lion 
in his den,’ or the puissant Douglas in his hall; for Mike 
possessed all those physical virtues, which can keep the 
head from harm, if the absence of better qualities at any 
time provoke assault. 

The besom of the thrifty housewife never disturbed 
the venerable dust and cobwebs that supplied its only 
tapestry. From generation to generation, the spider had 








reigned unmolested in the corners and crevices of the 
wall; and so long had the territory been held and trans- 
mitted from sire to son, that if a title by custom and 
prescription, could ever avail against the practical argu- 
ment of the broom, there was little fear of a process of 
ejectment. 

As the old lamp at the gate creaked dismally, and the 
crazy shutters of his chamber rattled still more noisily 
in the wind, the mercury of Mike’s spirits rose higher ; 
a physical phenomenon not easily explained. Perhaps, 
as the elemental war grew sharper, his own nature grew 
more benign, in the consciousness that a secure shelter 
was interposed between his own head and the elements. 

The last drops of the good liquor had disappeared 
from Mike’s silver tankard; the last wavering wreath of 
smoke had dissolved in the air, and the dull embers of 
his hearth were fast dying away in the white ashes, 
when Mike, upon raising his eyes suddenly, was much 
star‘led to observe that he had company in his solitude. 
He rubbed his eyes, and shook himself, to ascertain his 
personal identity ; but stil! the large strong figure of a 
man was seated in the old leather chair directly opposite 
tohim. Whence he came, by what means he had en- 
tered, what were his purposes, were mysteries too deep 
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‘for Mike’s faculties at that time to fathom. There he 
sat, however, motionless as a statue, with his arms fold- 
ed, and a pair of large, lustrous black eyes fastened full 
upon him. There was a complete fascination in that 
glance, which sent a thrill through his whoie frame, and 
held him as with an iron chain to his chair. 

Mike, like a good general, soon rallied his routed fac- 
ulties, reanimated his fugitive thoughts, and resulved, 
though possessing a faint heart, to show a bold front; a 
cheat often successfully practised by better tacticians, — 
He thereupon plucked up heroism, and soon ascertained 
that his visiter was of very affable and benignant bear- 
ing. 

He communicated his business briefly, in which virtue 
of brevity we shall condescend to be an imitator. He 
revealed that he was indeed of unearthly nature, a dis- 
embodied spirit; and that during his earthly sojourn he 
had secreted a most precious treasure, which had been 
unlawfully acquired, under the old elm tree in the centre 
ef the Common. He could nof rest quietly in the grave, 
till he had imparted the secret to some human being; 
and as Mike was a man after his own heart, he had se- 
lected him as the object of his bounty. Mike thanked 
him sincerely for the compliment and kindness, and 
promised to go forth without delay in search of the 
treasure. He sallied forth, with his ‘spiritual guide,’ 
his mind intoxicated with the thought of the heavy in- 
gots and bars of gold, and the rich foreign coin, which 
he believed would be shortly his own. The night was 
black and rainy; the scattered sleet swept furiously 
along the streets, pursued by the screaming wind; but 
the wrath of the elements was disarmed by the glorious 
vision of riches and honors that possessed him. 

They arrived at length, after much wading and tribu- 
lation, at the old elm, now the ‘ trysting place’ of young 
people, on the days of Election festivity. In those days, 
it was sometimes used as a gallows, for want of a better; 
and it is said, at this very day, that, on dark and tempes- 
tuous nights, the ghosts of those who perished on its 
branches are seen swinging, and heard creaking in the 
wind, still struggling in the last throe and torment of 
dissolution, in expiation of crimes committed long ago. 

When Mike paused at the roots of the old tree, he 
requested his guide to designate the particular spot that 
contained the treasure; but receiving no response to this 
very natural inquiry, he looked round and saw that his 
genius had vanished —‘ into the air,’ probably, like Mac- 
beth’s witches. He was not to be disheartened or daunt- 
ed, however; so he resolutely commenced delving with 
the zeal of an ardent money digger. Heturned up many 
a good rood of soil, without meeting the precious ore, 
when his fears got the better of his discretion, and his 
fancy busily peopled the obscure tops and limbs of the 
old tree with all manner of grotesque shapes and gibber- 
ing monsters; and he fancied that the evil spirits of de- 
parted malefectors were celebrating their festival orgies, 
and making merry with their infernal dances around 
him. 

His fear had increased to agony. The spade dropped 
from his powerless hand, his hair bristled with terror, 
and his great eyes nearly leaped from his head, in his 
endeavor to penetrate the gloom that surrounded him. 
Once more his mysterious guide stood before him; but 
one glance at his awfully altered face, completed the 
climax of his fright. Those large, black, lustrous eyes 
now kindled like two balls of flame; and as their fiend- 
ish lustre glared upon him, he shrunk back, as from a 
scorching flame. A nose, enormous, and rubicund as 
the carbuncle of the East, protruded ‘ many a rood’ from 
the face of his evil spirit; and immense whiskers, 
rough and shaggy as the lion’s mane, flowed around his 
visage. The Gold-monster continued to frown upon him 
fearfully, till at length the bewildered eyes of Mike 
could look no longer, and he fell to the earth utterly 
senseless. 

When Mike awoke, the morning sun was looking 
cheerfully into his own chamber window, and the birds 
that make merry in every bright summer morning, were 
singing gaily on the house-eaves above his head. He 
rubbed his eyes in astonishment, and was in doubt 
whether he had not lost his senses, or whether the visiter, 
the money, the waik at midnight, and the horrible goblin, 


While lost in these doubts and difficulties, a neighbor 
opportunely stepped in, to whom he related the whole 
scene, adding at the same time suitable embellishments 
to the appearance of the fiend-like apparition, which 
had haunted him. 

His friend heard him patiently for a time expatiate on 
the miraculous adventure, but at length could preserve 
his gravity no longer, and burst forth into loud ha! ha! 
ha’s!| When he had recovered sufficient breath to artic- 
ulate, he confessed to the electrified Mike that his visiter 
was no other than himself, and that he had practised the 
hoax, in order to decide a wager with mine host of the 
Boar’s Head, who had bet a dozen of his choicest binn, 
that no one could get the better of shrewd Mike Wild of 
the North End. 
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Tue Fine Arts. — It has afforded us sincere gratification to notice 
the iiberal encouragement which the Fine Arts continue to receive 
in this country, and the powerful stimulus that has been communi- 
cated to the exertions of our artists, the fruits of which are suf- 
ficiently manifest to us all. It can no longer be a reproach to us 
that the talents of our artists are unrecognized by public taste, or 
unrewarded by public liberality. Artists are no longer disheart- 
ened with the sad consciousness that their labors, however zealous 
and successful, will be to them but imperfect sources of profit or 
distinction, and that to posterity alone they must look for a deserved 
though tardy justice. Those are the reflections which have too 
often discouraged the needy and ambitious artist, paralyzed his 
exertions, quenched his ardor, and hurried him, with disappointed 
hopes and a broken heart, to his premature grave. No matter how 
bright a vision of posthumous fame may be at times disclosed to his 
mental eye, as his imagination busies itself with the unrevealed se- 
crets of the future ; still the poignant consciousness of present ne- 
glect and injustice, and the wretched weight of poverty that presses 
upon his spirit, will soon send him in dejection to his task again, 
with little to sweeten and much to embitter it. Under the influence 
of such discouragement, the production of works of great merit 
would be little less than miraculous. Human genius requires to be 
incited and rewarded, or it soon relaxes its energies, and relapses 
into despondency and despair. We are highly gratified to learn 
that the fine exhibition of Greenough’s Marble Group, at Amory 
Hall, is liberally patronized. It is a rich specimen of the Fine Arts, 
from the hands of one of our own citizens, of whom we are justly 
proud. To such men we can point as our most precious jewels. 





Tue New Encianp MacGazinE. — The February number of this 
Miscellany contains many lively and entertaining articles, among 
which we would mention with particular commendation, ‘My Visit 


Artist,’ by Thatcher. The first article, ‘Old News’ is also a well| 
written paper, and shows up in a very happy style, the men and 
manners of Boston in the olden time. The writer seems to enjoy | 
the belief that editors lead a very merry life of it. He exclaims, 
‘Happy are the Editors of Newspapers! Their productions excel 
all others in immediate popularity, and are certain to acquire an- 
other sort of value with the lapse of time. They scatter their leaves 


to Niagara,’ ‘The Squatter,’ by Neal, and ‘Lines in the Life of an || 


Tue KnickErsocKer. — The number for January, which has but 
just come to hand, contains several articles that will be read with 
interest. There are several fine pieces of verse, by Percival. — 
Among the prose articles, we were most pleased with ‘Our Own 
Country,’ from the pen of Brooks, and ‘ Leaves from an Zronaut,’ 
by our soaring friend, Durant. 

The article on our own country, deserves to be extensively read. 
It is from the pen of one who has travelled extensively through the 
country, and observed with an intelligent eye, the men and manners 
within the reach of his observation. He alludes with some asper- 
ity, to the desire so common among our young men, to visit foreign 
lands, while they are yet ignorant of their own, — before they have 
heard the roar of Niagara, or gazed upon the rocks of the Blue 
Ridge, or the peaks of the Alleghanies, —the blue lakes of the 
North, the magnificent prairies and boundless forests of the West. 
‘Why this zeal,’ says he, ‘in young Americans to rush abroad, be- 
fore they look at home? The old world is grand, it is true, — but it 
is a worn out, as it were — an old story, of whose every town, city, 
and village, chroniclers innumerable have written. Ours is new, 
fresh, and hence instructive, and alluring — a world that we cannot 
| read of, and know from books, but that we must see,—be in, act 
| our parts as voters, as citizens, as rulers, and in one sense as arbi- 
| ters of its destiny, too. How important, then, that we understand 
it!?, We subjoin a short extract. 





‘If I had sway, I would make it the duty of every representative 
| in Congress to travel over the country which his vote is ruling, 
| to survey its resources, —to study its capacities, feelings, and prej- 
udices, and thus to understand its wants. How much ignorance 
would be then worn away! How the bands of union would be ce- 
mented! What fraternity of feeling would be the result! And 
such a journey would be delightful, too. I have never been abroad, 
over the Atlantic, and, therefore, I cannot undertake to speak by 
comparison : — but as an American, —as one who is to abide the 
weal or woe of my own country, —I had rather journey over our 
own wide domain, than visit the proudest courts, or-‘the most gor- 
geous cities, of Europe. I think that I should be better instructed, 
— better fitted to act the part of an American citizen. Preach to 
me as you may of magnificent ruins, — of the mighty achievements 
of genius and art, — of towns, of citadels, of antique battlements, — 
all are worth seeing, I grant : — but if I can visit one land, I am sure 
I should feel more, and think more, in making a tour in the new 
world. My education would be better, for the sphere in which I 
am to act. I should have that within me, which would profit me 
more, amid the bustle and turmoil of our own active countrymen.’ 





Tue Curistian Witness. — We have received the first number 
of a new paper, bearing the above name, to be edited by the Rev. 
Mr Stone, the Rev. Mr Edson, and the Rev. Mr Howe, Committee 
of the Massachusetts Episcopal Convocation. From the wel! known 
talents of these gentlemen, we augur entire success to the paper, 
| Several of the Episcopal Clergy of Boston, and its vicinity, will con- 
| tribute to its columns. We sincerely wish it the extensive circula- 
| lation it merits. There is at prerent no paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Episcopal Church, published within this diocese. 











ANNALS OF PureNoLtocy.— We have received the third number 
of this interesting work. It consists of articles from the Edinburgh, 
Paris, and London Phrenological Journals, and of original papers 
from other sources. 





Screntiric Tracts. Vol. Ill. No.1. Thisis a cheap and pop- 
ular work, designed for instruction and entertainment, and is adapt- 
edto schools, lyceums, and families. It is ably conducted by Dr 
Smith. 





Tue Fam. — The Fair held on Wednesday for the benefit of the 





to the wind, as the sybil did, and_posterity collects them, to be treas- 
| ured up ainong the best materials of its wisdom. With hasty pens | 
they write for immortality.’ We make a short extract, descriptive | 
of asubstantial citizen of former times, enjoying his morning paper. | 


‘It is pleasant to take one of these little dingy half-sheets between | 
the thumb and finger, and picture forth the personage, who, above 
ninety years ago, held it, wet from the press, and steaming, before 
the fire. Many of the numbers bear the name of an old colonial 
dignitary. There he sits, a major, a councillor, and a weighty mer- 
chant, in his high-backed arm-chair, wearing a solemn wig and 
grave attire, such as befits his imposing gravity of mien, and dis- 
playing but little finery, except a huge pair of silver shoe-buckles, 
curiously carved. Observe the awful reverence of his visage, as 
he reads His Majesty’s most gracious speech, and the deliberate 
wisdom with which he ponders over some paragraph of provincial | 
politics, and the keener intelligence with which he glances at the 
ship-news and commercial advertisements. Observe, and smile ! — 
He may have been a wise man in his day; but, to us, the wisdom 
of the politician appears like folly, because we can compare its 
prognostics with actual results; and the old merchant seems tu 
have busied himself about vanities, because we know that the ex- 
pected ships have been lost at sea, or mouldered at the wharves ; 


| Infant Sunday School, was a splendid affair, and the ladies who pre- 
sided are, we learn, entirely satisfied with the result of their sales. 








Mapam_E CEtgsTE. — This celebrated melo- dramatic actress made 
| her first appearance at the Tremont on Monday evening, and was 
| received by a crowded audience. She played the pantomimic part 
of Mathilde in ‘The French Spy,’ with much grace and beauty, and 
| wae rewarded with the warmest marks of approbation from the 
| spectators. We have never before seen such perfection of atti- 
|tude and gesture on the Stage. ‘The French Spy’ is a military 
| spectacle founded on the late’conquest of Algiers. Mathilde, the 
| heroine, — a French lady — first assumes the disguise of a lancer, 
in the French invading army, and subsequently that of a wild Arab 
| boy, in which character she penetrates into the Algerine camp, 
| for the purpose of communicating useful intelligence to her friends. 
She is however, discovered, and her lover is taken prisoner, and 
| when about to suffer death, rescued by a timely assault of the 
French. The play is full of guns, trumpets and gunpowder, and 





that his imporfed broadcloths were long ago worn to tatters, and his 
cargoes of wine consumed; and that the most precious leaves of| 
his leger have become waste-paper. Yet, his avocations were not 
so vain as our philosophic moralizing. In this world, we are the 
things of a moment, and are made to pursue momentary things, with | 
here and there a thought that stretches mistily toward eternity, and) 
perhaps may endure as long. All philosophy, that would abstract} 
mankind from the present, is no more than words.’ 





‘The Squatter’ isa highly wrought description of several instances 
of individual suffering, occasioned by the great fires in the woods 
of Maine, during the fall of 1824, ‘The Rogue in spite of himself,’ | 
is a very laughable account of a person who, with the most honest| 
intentions to lead a blameless life, is yet constantly involved in} 
trouble, and is suspected and punished for crimes he had never | 
committed. The piece strongly reminded us of ‘Unlucky Joe,’ in| 
Hood’s new novel of ‘Tylney Hall,’ from which, probably, this wri- | 
ter derived the subject of his article. ‘The Glimpse of Basil Hall,’ | 





were not all but the mere creations of a dream. 





by our friend and correspondent, H. T. T., is an amusing article, 


| forms altogether an imposiug spectacle. 
| On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings ‘The French Spy’ was 
repeated to full houses. 





To CorresponpENts-— Our correspondent in Providence has 
| our thanks for his favor. It will appear next week. 
| ‘Leo’ will perceive that we have taken the liberty to make some 
| Slight alterations in his communication. 
We hope to hear from our New York correspondent again. Can 
| he oblige us by sending his communications by private convey- 
‘ance? We were charged with a very heavy postage on his last fa- 
| vor. 
| Our Cambridge friend has our thanks. We are always glad to 
‘hear from the University. Our city friend and correspondent has 

our thanks for his piece of music. 








dd pia gunnen enenp any — 
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Safe - ly 
Allegretto. 








ww > 
Let us now a bles - sing seek Onthe approaching sabbath day. Day of all the week the __ best, 


> > 


throughan - oth - er week, 





God has broughtus on our way, 





Emblem of - nal rest. 





Mercies multiplied each hour 
Through the week our praise demand ; 
Guarded by Almighty power, 
Fed and guided by his hand: 
Though ungrateful we have been, 
Only made returns of sin. 


While we pray for pardoning grace, 
Through the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Show thy reconciled face, 
Shine away our sin and shame: 
From our worldly care set free, 
May we rest this night with thee. 





When the morn shall bid us rise, 
May we feel thy presence near! 

May thy glory meet our eyes 
When we in thy house appear ! 

There afford us, Lord, a taste 

Of our everlasting feast. 


May thy Gospel’s joyful sound 
Conquer sinners, comfort saints ; 
Make the fruits of grace abound, 
Bring relief for all complaints ; 
Thus may all our Sabbaths prove, 
Till we join the church above! 











The Gyy Corner. | when told of a brother florist’s death, by shooting him- 
mci ||selfin the Spring, immediately exclaimed, ‘Goud God ! 
is it possible! Now, at the beginning of tulip-time !’ 








Tun time. — Writing of the death of a former mas-, 
ter of Magdalen College, ‘whose whole delight was; 
horses, dogs, sporting, &c.’ which, says Cole, happened; 
on the first of September, the legal day for partridge- 
shooting to begin, ‘it put me in mind of the late Dr 
Walker, Vice Master of Trinity, a great florist, — and 
founder of the botanical garden at Cambridge — who, 





New Comrort Patents. — In a boot-maker’s shop at 
Charingcross may be seen an invention for enabling a 
pursy gentleman to step into his boots without bending 
his back! A patent has also just been obtained for an 


apparatus for turning over the leaves of music, to be 
worked by the feet. 
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